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A JOURNAL OF RELIGION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A CHANGE OF NAME 


With this issue of Worldview we announce a 
change in the name of the organization under 
whose oe pe it is published. The Church Peace 
Union will from now on be known as the Coun- 
cil on Religion and International Affairs. 

To change the name by which an organiza- 
tion has been known for almost fifty years is 
| no light step, and it has been undertaken only 

after prolonged consideration. The change, it 
should be remarked at once, does not mean 
that the basic goals and ideals of the organiza- 
tion have been altered. They remain what they 
were when the organization was founded in 
1914. The shift in name is, rather, a reflection 
of and a comment on the great events and vast 
changes which have taken place throughout the 
world since that time. Some of these events and 
changes have caused those unfamiliar with the 
intent and the work of the organization to find 
in the name, Church Peace Union, meanings 
and connotations which were never part of the 
founders’ intentions. 

The Church Peace Union was founded by An- 
drew Carnegie in 1914 as an independent, non- 
sectarian organization. Those who met to form 
the group and who were to be charter trustees 
were leaders of the major religious bodies in the 
country. It is possible to name only a few of 
that distinguished group. There was Dr. John 
R. Mott, Methodist, highly esteemed both here 
and abroad for his work on the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. The Right Reverend 
William Lawrence was then Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of Massachusetts and had been both 
professor and dean at the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge. The most eminent Cath- 
olic in the group was probably the most eminent 
Catholic in America at that time, James Car- 
dinal Gibbons of Baltimore. Another Catholic 
who had a keen interest in international affairs 
was John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
Among the Jewish representatives, one of the 
best known was Emil Hirsch, Rabbi of Sinai 
Congregation in Chicago and Professor of Rab- 


binical Literature and Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

But Andrew Carnegie was not the only lay- 
man in the group. Marcus M. Marks, the presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan, was very 
active in the New York Jewish community. James 
J. Walsh, a doctor, was equally active in Catholic 
circles, and Shailer Mathews, a Baptist layman, 
was dean of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago. 

While there were many other distinguished 
members who must go unmentioned, special at- 
tention is due Arthur J. Brown, then Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
The only living member of that original group, 
Dr. Brown, now in his hundred and fifth year, 
continues to serve as active treasurer and to 
extend his valuable advice and judgment. 

This group asserted that there was a great need 
to work for international order and world-wide 
peace; that this work could draw aid and sus- 
tenance from the principles and insights of the 
major religions; that, indeed, such work could 
not be accomplished apart from those principles 
and insights. The Council on Religion and Inter- 
national Affairs fully concurs in these judgments 
and will continue in its attempt to bring the best 
thought of our various religious traditions to bear 
on the critical and unprecedented international 
problems of our time. 


What has changed since those first days of the 
organization is the very temper of the time and 
the nature of the crises with which we now must 
cope. It would be foolish to mock the optimism 
of those who, on the very eve of the first conflict 
we have elected to call a world war, looked for- 
ward to an impending world peace. But we know 
their optimism cannot be ours, and we are be- 
ginning to know in our bones that there exists 
the very real possibility of a war that could with 
terrible accuracy be termed a world war. This, 
of course, is the greatest change that has taken 
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place in our ive on international affairs. 
But there have been since 1914 other changes, of 


t but significance, which bear upon 

Since 1914 we have seen Western civilization, 
whose roots are deep in the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition, wracked by two great wars. We have seen 
the birth and death of many front groups that 
have traded with the honorific terms of “peace” 
and “pacifism,” and the death and rebirth test 
fist groups that have found new grounds for their 
fears and arguments. We have seen the growth 
and extension of an ecumenical movement that 
is still difficult to grasp and assess. 

Not only these sweeping events, though prin- 
cipally these, have given to the name Church 
Peace Union various and shifting emphases which 
have misled those unfamiliar with it. It may be 
well to state what the organization is not. It is not 


simply Protestant or only Christian. Our civiliza- 


tion has been formed by and drawn its substance 
from the Judeo-Christian and Graeco-Roman tra- 
ditions. When our civilization is threatened, as 
it clearly is today, we must draw upon the fullest 
resources which nourish and sustain it. The 
Council, therefore, is composed of members of 
our major religions and enlists the contributions 
of Catholics, Protestants and Jews, alike. 

The Council is not syncretistic. While it is pro- 
foundly interested in the various manifestations 
of the ecumenical movement, its own activity is 
closer to what has come to be known as the dia- 
Po Each participant in the work of the Coun- 
cil is expected to speak from within his own re- 
ligious tradition, to bring his principles and 
insights to bear upon the political octane that 
beset us all. 

Neither is the organization pacifist. Though 
some of the most respected contributors to the 
work of the Council are pacifists, the Council it- 
self recognizes that resistance to evil sometimes 
demands the use of force. Indeed, much of its 
concern is precisely with the conditions under 
which force as an instrument of national policy 
is politically desirable and morally acceptable. 
But it is also concerned with the grave dangers 
to which mankind has been exposed by modern 
weapons and the limitations which both political 
and moral principles would place upon produc- 
tion and use. 

For all of those reasons the name of Church 
Peace Union, which has done honorable service 


over the oars. will be relegated to historical ac- 
counts of the Council on Religion and Interna- 
tional Affairs. But those principles under which 
the original member joined forces, and which 
the organization has over the years striven to 
have realized in the international po geet 
are the principles of the Council still. Briefly 
stated these include: 
The unity of mankind as a creation of God. 
The equality of all persons as children of God. 
The dignity of each person as a child of God. 
The responsibility of men for each other. 


The work of the Council is to bring these prin- 
ciples, with all their implications, to bear upon 
the vast and vexing problems of our international 
political life. This is no simple task readily ac- 
complished. At times it seems overwhelming, as 
if the demands of our political life, with its neces- 
sary concern for material security and welfare, 
were incompatible with the demands of a moral 
order. But this is a conclusion the religious person 
cannot accept. He cannot simply, despairing of a 
solution, forgo his duties as a member of the city 
of man and retire to the purity of a position un- 
touched, unsoiled by the work of political thought 
and action. Neither can he free himself from 
the impositions of the moral order and commit 
himself without reservations to unmeasured po- 
litical action. He who believes in the city of God 
knows that though he must achieve his destiny 
in history and through history, he is not wholly 
contained by it. This knowledge creates for the 
believer a tension which is rendered particularly 
acute by the pressing problems of our time. 

But as this tension has causes it also has impli- 
cations; it is these implications as they extend 
into the political order that the Council seeks to 
explore. To this end it has a program of seminars, 
pobiieasions consultations and associations with 
other organizations. It brings together for discus- 
sion men who have special knowledge and com- 

tence in international affairs or religion or 
Foth, and it extends their views through its pub- 
lications. It cooperates with governmental agen- 
cies and religious organizations on matters of 
common interest. Because all these activities are 
more nearly comprehended by its new name, the 
organization so long known as The Church Peace 
Union will henceforth be the Council on Religion 
and International Affairs. 
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the magazines 


Assessing the record to date of President Kennedy, 
The Economist (November 11) finds that “so far he 
has been if anything too diffident . . . So far Mr. 
Kennedy seems to have looked upon his popularity 
as an object of value to be hoarded, instead of as 
capital to be invested. The result is a distinct danger 
that American public opinion, not having been 
pushed in the right direction by him, may now push 
him in the wrong direction.” 

What The Economist most fears is that “voices of 
the militant Right” having had an effect on public 
opinion, “may have an effect on Mr. Kennedy... 
the main danger presented by the growing vigor of 
the radical Right is that it may prevent a peaceable 
settlement of the dispute about Berlin and central 
Europe.” Labelling the President “Kennedy the Cau- 
tious,” The Economist concludes that the real reason 
for his “diffidence” is that, as a politician, he cannot 
decide which of two ways to use “the skills of the 
politician . . . to serve the purposes of the Presidency. 
One way, the Rooseveltian one, is predominantly 
concerned to use the art of political persuasion to 
rally the country behind policies which the President 
deems necessary. The other is predominantly con- 
cerned to use the art of political analysis to find 
out what policies the President can safely advocate. 
Mr. Kennedy has not yet made it clear where he puts 
the emphasis.” 


The famous cry of the French appeaser Marcel 
Déat in 1939, “Why die for Danzig?” is recalled by 
Theodore Draper in a significant parallel to the Ber- 
lin crisis of 1961. “It is not necessary to equate Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia to recognize that .. . 
they present us with similar problems,” writes Mr. 
Draper in the November issue of Commentary. 
“Mourir pour Berlin? has the same ominous implica- 
tions today that Mourir pour Dantzig? had twenty- 
two years ago. Now, as then, we must ask ourselves: 
Does the Soviet Union also pursue limited and un- 
limited aims? Is the Soviet Union appeasable? What 
are the limits of appeasement? And when does one 
cross over into collaboration?” 

Mr. Draper analyzes the present phase of Soviet 
policy emphasizing a shift from the abstract insist- 
ence on the “historic inevitability of world Commu- 
nism” to the new decree of Khrushchev that “the bal- 
ance of forces in the world arena [has] undergone 
radical changes in favor of socialism.” “In the final 
analysis,” Mr. Draper comments, “the crucial test 
of Khrushchev’s thesis is military in nature . . . In 
the present e ... the Soviet leadership feels 
strong enough to defy and intimidate the entire non- 


Soviet world.” It is a characteristic of Soviet foreign 
policy’s present stage, notes Mr. Draper, to be seem- 
ingly “aggressive” and “non-aggressive,” “pro-war” 
and “anti-war.” Thus “peac coexistence” means 
that “the Soviets intend to put an end to rival social 
orders by peaceful means if possible and to coexist 
with them only as long as necessary . . . it permits 
the Soviets to have their cake and eat it, too.” 

Mr. Draper sees the crisis of West Berlin as part 
of a greater Soviet design to “impose their ultimate 
will on Germany as a whole, or as small change to 
obtain a vastly more strengthened position in Ger- 
many as a whole.” Total victory by means of the 
West's “‘peaceful’ piecemeal submission” to their 
demands is now envisioned by the Soviets. The 
“pseudo-pacifism” of “Better Red than dead” is in 
reality the appeasement of a Soviet Russia which will 
not hesitate, as the West does, to use its “nuclear 
deterrent.” Thus emboldened, the Russians look for- 
ward to continued Western capitulation and “the 
‘balance of forces,’ whatever it may be objectively, 
tilts in favor of the Soviets subjectively. As long as 
the West does not find a way to demonstrate that 
the Soviets are wrong about their ‘balance of forces,’ 
the equilibrium will not be restored.” 


Life concludes its three- series on Communism 
(issues of Oct. 20, Oct. 27 and Nov. 10) with a set 
of proposals for a “forward strategy” for the Western 
powers. In the use of this term and in the substance 
of its recommendations Life acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to the University of Pennsylvania’s For- 
eign Policy Research Institute. With FPRI writers 
Strausz-Hupé, Kintner and Possony, Life calls for “a 
strategy based on overwhelming military means’— 
plus a new doctrine of political warfare embracin 
Atlantic unity, propaganda, trade, and foreign aid. 
On the traditional proposition that the enemy must 
strike the first blow Life parts company with the 
FPRI. Such a proposition, Life maintains, “is neither 
prudent nor unequivocally moral. Even on the score 
of using H-bombs, a decision which will always be 
inhibited by both prudence and morality, it is ob- 
viously better strategy to leave some doubt in the 
enemy's mind as to whether we will strike first or 
not... . But at other force levels self-defense is by 
no means the only moral reason for fighting. Other 
reasons include the moral necessity of invading a 
torture chamber, of and of en- 
forcing public law. We used to take this kind of ac- 
tion on far less provocation than the U. S. has re- 
cently been absorbing.” 
PAMPHILUS 
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A PERSPECTIVE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Frames of Reference for Ethical Judgments 
William E. Hordern 


Perhaps I should begin with the open acknowledge- 
ment that a theologian does not have any particular 
competence in the field of foreign policy. In a day 
when foreign policy is of imperative concern to 
every citizen the theologian, of course, will have his 
interest and his convictions in this field, but there is 
no reason to suppose that in making decisions of 
policy the theologian will exhibit superior political 
wisdom. 


But if this is recognized, why should a theologian’s 


comments on political matters be of any interest? I - 


think that the answer can be seen if we take a mo- 
ment to look at the nature, not of foreign policy, but 
of ethics. When we deal with ethical decisions we 
are close to a man’s ultimate world view, we are 
dealing with his religion. If, with Paul Tillich, we 
define a man’s god as that with which he is ulti- 
mately concerned, it is obvious that a man’s ethics 
and a man’s religion are intertwined. A man is ulti- 
mately concerned with that which he deems to be 
of greatest value. 

Particular ethical decisions are made within the 
frame of reference of one’s world view, in light of 
that which one accepts as supremely worthy of his 
concern. Because of this, when ethical matters are 
being discussed, the theologian has something to say. 
Hans Morgenthau has pointed out that “it reveals 
as much about the nature of religious thought as 
about politics that many of the most important mod- 
ern insights about politics have come from the pens 
of theologians.” If I can make any contribution, as 
a theologian, to the discussion of ethics and foreign 
policy, it will be in terms of the frames of reference 
within which ethical judgments about foreign affairs 
are made. 

The best argument to justify the statement that 
ethics are relevant to foreign affairs is not so much 
that nations do act ethically as it is that nations must 
obviously attempt to persuade their own citizens and 
other nations that they act ethically. Even if we as- 
sume that foreign policies are primarily matters of 
power, the fact remains that to be powerful a nation 
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must win the enthusiastic support of its own people 
for its policies and it must have at least the respect 
of its allies. Neither of these goals can be achieved 
if the people involved are alienated by what they 
see as unethical acts of the nation in question. 

Speaking as a Christian theologian, I would argue 
that the first element in the perspective within which 
Christianity would view the problems of foreign re- 
lations is that God alone is sovereign. That is, it is 
God who is the Creator, it is God alone who is ulti- 
mate. As a result, the sin of man always tends 
toward idolatry. We have argued, with Tillich, that 
a man’s god is that with which he is ultimately con- 
cerned, that to which he gives his final allegiance. 
Idolatry occurs where a man gives his ultimate alle- 
giance and concern to that which is not ultimate. 
Nationalism may be seen as the particular form of 
idolatry in international relations. Nationalism oc- 
curs where a nation is made to be ultimate, the 
source of right and wrong, the recipient of man’s 
final and ultimate allegiance. 


Nationalism as idolatry must be distinguished 
from patriotism, the love of one’s country, although 
it is not always easy to draw the line in practice. 
When a man says, “My country, right or wrong,” he 
may be expressing idolatry. That is, he may be say- 
ing that for him there is no criterion of right and 
wrong beyond his country. Its actions will be right 
in his eyes simply because they are the actions of his 
country. This idolatrous nationalism, the Christian 
believes, will be disastrous as is all idolatry. The na- 
tionalists have a way of destroying their countries 
precisely because they never can bring their nations 
under a creative judgment. 

However, a man may say, “My country, right or 
wrong,” in a spirit of true patriotism. That is, he 
means this is my country, it is to this country that I 
am called. I am not responsible for the actions of 
other countries but I cannot vote myself out of my 
own country. When it is right I am on the right side 
and when it is wrong I share its sin with it. Conse- 
quently, my love for my country will mean that I 
must challenge it where I believe it to be wrong. As 


the wise parent knows that true love for his child 
will include discipline, the wise patriot knows that 
his best service to his country may often be that of a 
prophetic protest against what it does. 


In the hurly-burly of international relations the 
democracies have some obvious disadvantages. Be- 
cause diplomacy tends to be conducted in a fish 
bowl in the democracies and the citizenry must be 
persuaded before changes can be made, the democ- 
racies often lose both the secrecy and the mobility 
of their totalitarian opponent. But it could turn out 
that these disadvantages are more than offset by the 
fact that a prophetic criticism of the nation’s policies 
can arise in a democracy as it cannot in totalitarian- 
ism. A democratic nation can be exposed to the 
criticism of its mistakes as a totalitarian nation can- 
not. The theological perspective of God’s unique 
sovereignty can protect this democratic asset from 
those who would try to make the state absolute and 
beyond criticism. The patriot who knows that he 
must obey God before men can be a better friend 
to his nation than the nationalist who would make 
his nation into his god. 

But the sovereignty of God means more than this. 
It means that we must recognize that no state is om- 
nipotent. This is a word that America still needs to 
hear. Americans are geared to the belief that prob- 
lems can always be solved and removed if the prop- 
er attention and energy is applied to them. The 
optimistic philosophy of the nineteenth century has 
left the general view that man can shape his destiny 
to suit his will by calculation, planning, and disci- 
pline. But man has to learn that he is not the crea- 
tor, he cannot simply manipulate history. 

In history man has freedom but it is a freedom 
within the framework of a destiny that shapes his 
ends rough hew them how he will. We must learn 
that just because a certain nation is wicked, it does 
not follow that it can be expected to vanish or re- 
form because we will it. Because a certain problem 
is a headache, it does not mean that it can be solved. 
Where this insight is neglected we have tragic mis- 
understandings such as the promise in 1952 that we 
would free the satellite countries or the more recent 
fiasco in Cuba. The same mood keeps Americans 
hoping for the early demise of the Communist gov- 
ernments of Russia and China. ; 

But when man comes to accept the fact that it is 
God, and not man, who is the Lord, he will learn to 
live with his problems and seek to mitigate them as 
far as possibility allows. As Norman Graebner has 
put it, historic Christianity has not taught men how 


to create a perfect world but how to live in one that 
insists on being imperfect. This insight means that 
the Christian can continue to grapple with the an- 
noying and dismaying problems of a time like ours 
without being disillusioned when the Cold War 
shows little hope of being won or eliminated. 

This need to recognize man’s limitations is closely 
related also to the second point made by the Chris- 
tian frame of reference. Man is not only finite, but 
he is a sinner. This sin of man is primarily the re- 
bellion against the sovereignty of God, it sets up the 
self and its interests as central and determinative 
instead of the will of God. Sin becomes particularly 
relevant to social affairs because even the sinner be- 
comes embarrassed when he makes too inordinate 
demands for himself. But when he can make them 
for some social group to which he belongs he can 
hide, at least from himself, his self-centeredness. Ob- 
viously this is important for foreign relations because 
no social group can camouflage self-centeredness 
more completely than the nation. This is why, in 
practice, it is so difficult to distinguish between justi- 
fiable patriotism and unjustifiable nationalism. 

From the Christian understanding of sin several 
important points follow for foreign affairs. First is 
the realization that there can be no simple distinc- 
tion between the good and the evil nations. This is 
not to fall into an ethical relativism which sees all 
cats equally black at night, but it is to realize that 
there is always more of the sin within our own na- 
tion that we condemn in other nations than we are 
willing to admit. 


There is a further Christian insight at this point. 
All men and all nations are guilty of self-righteous- 
ness, but, as Christianity has recognized, there are 
particular temptations to self-righteousness in both 
power and goodness. When Lord Acton made his 
famous statement that power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely, he made a state- 
ment that is not only verified by history but that is 
in harmony with the Christian understanding of 
man. Man, self-centered and self-righteous, is sorely 
tempted when he has power to enforce his will. The 
Christian justification of democracy is quite defi- 
nitely not because the Christian believes that the 
majority of men have some mystic wisdom that 
makes them more likely to be right than kings or 
dictators, but rather because it does not believe that 
anyone is good enough to have unchecked power at 
his disposal. 

And secondly, Christianity is continually reminded 
by the Pharisees in the Gospels that: righteousness 
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can become a most insidious temptation that leads 
to self-righteousness. That is, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
puts it, sin uses righteousness for its vehicle. The 
self-righteous philanthropist who condescendingly 
gives to the poor is always shocked at how ungrate- 
ful the poor prove to be, but he should not be 
shocked, for the self-esteem in which he gives is a 
direct attack upon the self-esteem of the poor who 
receive. This is no less true when the philanthropist 
is rich America and the poor are other nations. 
Americans are always shocked to find nations that 
they have helped are not as grateful as Americans 
believe they ought to be. The American Christian 
needs to be sensitive to the fact that America is both 
powerful and righteous today and therefore is par- 
ticularly prone to the destroying sin of self-right- 
eousness. 


The Christian recognition of the fact that all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God is a solid 
part of the foundation of Christian brotherhood. 
Christian brotherhood is not based on the fact that 
there is good in all men and nations, although Chris- 
tianity is not called upon to deny that there is some 
good in all. But it is based upon the fact that God 
loves all men regardless of the fact that they are un- 
lovely. The Christian is one who recognizes the fact 
that he stands by the forgiving grace of God alone 
and because he does, he is moved to accept those 
who are unlovely to him. The Christian recognizes 
that he is a sinner whom God has allowed to exist 


despite his sinfulness and hence is ready to coexist. 


with those whose ways are distasteful to him. 

No one can deny that Castro is a headache to this 
country and far less than a heavenly gift to his own 
country. But there would be both political wisdom 
and Christian charity if this country would show a 
little more sympathy for the aspirations of the 
Cuban people that gave rise to Castro, a little more 
repentance for the support that we gave to the cor- 
rupt government that preceded him, and a little 
more humility about some of the governments that 
we support in South America, such as the Samozas 
of Nicaragua. If those commentators are right who 
say that the best we can hope for the future is a co- 
existence with Russia, this Christian understanding 
can do much to enable us to accept this situation 
with patience. 

A further understanding that arises from the 
Christian doctrine of sin is that utopia is an earthly 
impossibility. Or, as Reinhold Niebuhr likes to put 
it, the Kingdom of God is beyond history. The Chris- 


tian interpretation of history is significant. On the 


one hand it rejects views that have no hope for his- 
tory and see salvation in terms of an other-worldly 
escape from history. On the other hand it rejects all 
views that see salvation within the limits of history 
alone as do the Communists. This means that the 
Christian accepts responsibility to act within history, 
he does not sit back and let the world go to hell 
without a protest. But he acts with the awareness 
that when one problem is solved, there will be new 
ones to face, that no final solution to man’s problem 
of living with his fellow man will emerge. 

The myth of the Fall is relevant here. Man is liv- 
ing in a fallen situation. This means that he cannot 
make a choice of the purely good way of action; he 
must choose between lesser evils; he must some- 
times sacrifice one good for a greater good. This 
means that the Christian must always be suspicious 
of those who promise final solutions to historical 
problems. This also forces us to see that in interna- 


_ tional affairs there can be no simple decision as to 


which is the right ethical action. In most decisions 
there is both a problem of getting the facts and, with 
these facts, of making the right ethical decision. 

This is illustrated by the main problem of today— 
the problem of preparation for and possible partici- 
pation in thermonuclear warfare. It is an obvious 
fact that the case for pacifism has become stronger 
since the advent of atomic and hydrogen bombs, to 
say nothing of bacteriological warfare. This is evi- 
dent by the steady growth of pacifist convictions in 
most countries, including Britain, Canada, and the 
NATO countries. The fact that such convictions 
have not yet appeared forcefully in this country 
ought not to blind us to the growing trend in this 
direction around the world. 

The question as to whether thermonuclear war 
and preparation for it are justified is a live issue. But 
there can be no simple answer to the question. In 


part this is due to the problem of getting the facts. . 


Even when we turn to the atomic scientists we do 
not get a unanimous or even a widespread agree- 
ment on how costly an atomic war and its resulting 
fallout would be to the life of this planet. The more 
pessimistic tell us that life itself might have to start 
its evolution over again from the beginning after 
such a war. The more optimistic tell us that only 
civilization would have to start over again. 


However, 
dictions about the cost of an atomic war, the fact 
remains that there is no simple answer to the ques- 
tion of whether it is morally justifiable. Where do 
we find the scales upon which reason can weigh the 
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horrors and costs of such a war over against the hor- 
rors and costs involved in domination by a modern 
totalitarian power? The non-pacifist charges that the 
pacifist is guilty of moral cowardice that is willing 
to surrender our freedom, and the pacifist replies 
that the non-pacifist is guilty of a moral cowardice 
that would commit suicide rather than live under an 
unpleasant regime. 

In such complicated and tragic situations, it is 
most fitting that men learn to have a sympathy and 
understanding for those who differ from them. This 
does not mean that we will henceforth make no firm 
stands or that we will not act with decision. We 
will, for we must. But it does mean that in our 
stands we must seek to escape the fanaticism of 
self-righteousness which assumes that we have the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It 
means that we will keep our decisions under contin- 
ual surveillance and that we will listen humbly to 
others to see what they can teach us. And when we 
act we will act in fear and trembling. All of this 
comes with difficulty to the American mind and 
spirit. We are geared to believing that there is a sim- 
ple distinction between right and wrong, we are con- 
fident that the good deed can always be done and 
that he who does it is righteous and will triumph. 
But if we can come to accept the ethical dilemmas 
into which life in general and foreign affairs in par- 
ticular thrust us, we may be a long way toward 
overcoming the self-righteousness that has alienated 
so many of those who are our natural allies, 

A most important part of the Christian frame of 
reference is that action ought to be guided by the 
principle of love for our fellow men. But, we might 
ask, what has this to do with foreign policy? When 
one mammoth nation faces another, what has love of 
neighbors to do with the resulting clash? But I be- 
lieve that if we pause to examine anew the meaning 
of love, we will see that it is strangely relevant to 
foreign affairs. 


Christian love means that persons are of ultimate 
importance and in our conduct of foreign affairs this 
is something that must be kept in mind. It is easy to 
become lost in the maze of national claims and 
counterclaims so that we forget that a nation is sim- 
ply a collection of and that no nation has 
rights but that only the people who compose it have 
rights. The first concern of foreign policy ought to 
be to meet the needs of the persons involved. So 
long.as principles achieve that end, we ought to fol- 
low principles, but that is as long as we ought to fol- 
low them. A policy tied to principles becomes inflex- 


ible and unwieldy, a policy tied to the greatest wel- 
fare of persons can change with changing needs. 

A foreign policy geared to the needs of persons 
will be one that takes far more seriously than we 
have yet done the revolutionary ferment that has 
stirred the people of the world to find a new and 
better way of life. A main cause of anti-Americanism 
that has spread around the world is that, in a rigid 
adherence to the principle of anti-Communism, we 
have found ourselves all too often supporting any 
and every anti-Communist government even when it 
is rightly hated by its own people. We have too 
often assumed that all people are basically like 
Americans and have assumed that we could there- 
fore sell them democracy in the manner in which we 
have sold Americans on buying a new style of car 
every year. The notorious inability of Americans to 
speak the language of countries in which they find 
themselves is symptomatic of this failure to take 
others seriously as persons. I believe that Christian 
love and wise politics have far more in common here 
than we have realized. 


There is a final Christian insight that must be in- 
cluded in our frame of reference. Christianity takes 
a serious and realistic view of man’s sin. But it does 
not stop there; it also believes in the power of re- 
demption. It believes that man can be changed. This 
is no simple optimism and I have been careful to 
mention it only after stressing the doctrine of sin; 
but it is real optimism. Consequently, at this stage of 
world development the Christian will strive to find 
new and creative ways to meet the impasse in which 
we find ourselves. He will not hope to build utopia 
and he will not suppose that he can solve all prob- 
lems, but he will believe that man is not predeter- 
mined to extinguish himself in atomic warfare or to 
be overtaken by Communism. He will be aware 
that nations can seldom be called to transcend their 
self-interest but he will also believe that they can be 
called to an enlightened self-interest. 

This last point needs to be considered in light of 
a delicate problem for the Christian. It is often said 
that the first duty of the statesman is to advance and 
to protect the interests of his own country. This 
seems almost axiomatic and few would challenge it. 
But we cannot long ignore the problem that this 
raises for the Christian. In the Old Testament, the 
Jews were elected to be God's chosen people not for 
their own sakes but for the sake of all men—that all 
men might come to worship the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. In the New Testament it is clear 
that God gave his Son, not because he loved Jews or 
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Christians or Americans but because he loved the 
world. In the parable of the Good Samaritan, Jesus 
makes it clear that our neighbor whom we are to 
love is not just the man who is of the same race or 
nationality as ourselves but any man who is in need. 
For better or for worse (and so far it has been for 
worse), we are now one world. What affects one af- 
fects all. The earthquake shock of a hungry peasant 
in Laos makes its impression on the political seismo- 
graphs in Washington, Moscow, and Outer Mon- 
golia. 


In such an age the man who seeks the enlightened 
self-interest of his own country must seek the best 
interest of all countries. Our newspapers continually 
describe the East-West struggle in terms of a great 
game. We must not let the Russians win the race to 
the moon. We score a point by sending a man into 
space and suffer a setback when Russia does much 


better. But I suggest that this game analogy is dan- _ 


gerous and inexact. It is not a game that we are 
playing; rather, we and the rest of the world are 
tossed on a stormy sea in a leaky lifeboat. Our prob- 
lem is to keep us all from sinking. When someone 
rocks the boat we have to prevent him, but what we 
do to prevent him is done as much for his sake as for 
ours. 

The hope that I believe the Christian has to speak 
to this situation is that man can be persuaded to ac- 
cept the way of enlightened self-interest. We can 
hope for more to be done through the United Na- 
tions for the good of all. We can continue to work 
patiently for disarmament in the fact of continuous 
disappointment because we are convinced that a 
lifeboat is no place to see who is the fastest gun on 
the ocean. In such efforts we can find a real point of 
contact between the statesman’s first duty to his na- 
tion and the Christian’s first duty to God and all 
men. There are still many complex problems and 
delicate situations but a fruitful answer may be 
found along these lines. 


In conclusion, as we said at the beginning, the 
theologian has no particular political wisdom. And 
yet he can believe that within the frame of reference 
of the Christian faith, there is a basis for understand- 
ing the world and its ways. It is a frame of reference 
that faces with grim realism the worst in man and 
yet, because it believes in the goodness of God, it is 
never plunged into pessimism. As we face the con- 
temporary world, we can well say with Paul: “We 
are . . . perplexed, but not driven to despair.” 
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RELIGION IN PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


The following excerpt is taken from a report by 
Helene Iswolsky which appeared in the November 
issue of Jubilee. 


Who are the faithful in Russia? The men or the 
women; the old or the young? There is no easy an- 
swer. In most of the churches we attended there 
were many women and most of them were old or 
middle-aged. Some were very old. Others at close 
range turned out to be much younger. All wore the 
classical black or white or colored kerchief, the pla- 
tok, and so looked very much alike at a superficial 
glance. But the actual range was one of generations. 
The very old women were of course fully grown at 
the time of the revolution. The middle-aged ones 
were born and educated after 1917 in the first de- 
cades of the revolutionary period. They were there- 
fore born Soviets. We found in them a striking ex- 
ample of spiritual resistance: during their youth and 
until 1940, when public worship was restored, this 
generation had been subjected to every kind of anti- 
religious pressure and even persecution. We saw 
only a few young girls in the churches: the religious 
education of minors is still forbidden by Soviet law; 
religious practice is strongly discouraged at schools 
and in the press. Girls are afraid to be seen too often 
at Mass or vespers. Men, both young and mature, 
are not only discouraged but severely criticized for 
church attendance. A man who is known to be re- 
ligiously inclined may lose his job; a student may 
be prevented from graduating. And so there are no 
large groups of men at the churches; the few men 
we did see, scattered among the women, seemed 
very attentive and fervent. 

Curiously enough, there are many religious voca- 
tions among the young people. The seminaries have 
a high enrollment, so have the theological academies: 
in Zagorsk alone there are several hundred seminar- 
ians and academy students. (The Soviet press ad- 
mits all this with chagrin.) In most churches we 
visited there were young priests who must have been 
quite recently ordained. The acolytes, usually young, 
were often seminarians or postulants, preparing for 
the monastic life. Also at least fifty percent of the 
choirs (usually mixed except in monasteries) are 
made up of young people. 

“Religion is dying, only old people go to church,” 
say the Soviet propagandists. But if this were true, 
why should this propaganda complain about the 
survival of religion? Attacks on the Church have been 
renewed, and heavy taxes have been imposed on it. 
Religion is still a major target and this is largely be- 
cause of the interest it evokes in the young... 


Moscow, the heart of Holy Russia, welcomed us 
with its golden domes. But the famous Kremlin 
shrines and the St. Basil Cathedral with its many- 
colored, twisted bulbs, again are closed to worship, 
mere museums. Through the courtesy of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, we were invited to attend services in 
the two main open churches. They are the Yelokhov- 
sky Cathedral of the Epiphany (the official shrine 
of the patriarchal seat), and the Church of Skor- 
byastchenskaya (Our Lady Comforter of the Sor- 
rowful), famous for its choirs. We attended Mass 
and Saturday vespers at Skorbyastchenskaya. There 
were about three thousand in attendance with barely 
room to stand. 

During our stay in Moscow, Patriarch Alexis was 
absent, spending a few weeks of rest on the Black 
Sea shore. The solemn evening service we attended 
at Skorbyastchenskaya was conducted by the Patri- 
arch’s assistant, Archbishop Nicodemus. Now in his 
early thirties, he is the youngest Russian-Orthodox 
prelate, and is head of the Office of Foreign Rela- 
tions for the Patriarchate. During vespers, it was 
announced that Archbishop Nicodemus was flying 
the next day to London to attend the inauguration 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Moscow Pat- 
riarchate is soon to become a member of the World 
Council of Churches. The Russian Church is favor- 
ably inclined toward Protestants and, unfortunately, 
more than diffident in regard to Rome. To judge, at 
least from its official statements, it is in no mood for 
an immediate rapprochement. However, the ecu- 
menical movement, as promoted by the Vatican, is 
not ignored in Moscow. On the contrary, ecumenism 
strikes a definite chord. The sermon at Skorbyast- 
chenskaya’s solemn Sunday Mass was distinctly ecu- 
menical. “May there come the day,” said the pastor 
who delivered the sermon, “when we shall all unite.” 
And he added: “We are happy to welcome today 
among us a humble Roman Catholic monk.” And 
there right in front of us, stood the humble monk— 
a Capuchin wearing his brown habit, leather belt 
and sandals. 

After Mass, we had a long talk with the priest who 
gave the sermon; he was a highly educated, eloquent 
and experienced man. He thought clearly and logic- 
ally, even when tackling difficult problems. He told 
us how the Patriarchal Church could and did adapt 
itself to the Soviet way of life: the system of not 
accumulating riches and of uniting all energies in 
the name of work and service—these principles were 
in no way in contradiction with the Christian ideal, 
he said. But, of course, he added, the Church could 
not and never would accept the philosophy of atheist 
materialism. 
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The Two Sides of Albert Camus 


Resistance, Rebellion, and 
Death by Albert Camus. Trans- 
lated by Justin O’Brien. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 272 pp. $4. 


by Tom F. Driver 


Certainly, as the Nobel citation 
said, Al Camus “illuminates 
the problems of the human con- 
science in our times.” But his in- 
tellectual response to those prob- 
lems was in many respects not 
typical of his contemporaries. His 
identification with us was accom- 
panied by a withdrawal and an 
assertion of something alien to 
us, and this combination of con- 
traries was what we listened to. 

In Resistance, Rebellion, and 
Death (twenty-three essays 
chosen by the author before he 
died and published in English 
posthumously) we see the two 
sides of Camus. On one side we 
see the man whose confidence in 
reason cannot be shaken, how- 
ever often he sees it betrayed and 
however much he believes that 
historical existence is absurd. 
Though this man goes out of his 
way to dissociate himself from 
“the humanitarian idylls of the 
eighteenth century,” and though 
he wants none of the illusions 
about human goodness that pos- 
sessed “the age of enlighten- 
ment,” he retains in himself some- 
thing akin to the idealism of that 
age, its sense of how much better 
things could be because it is so 
obvious that they ought to be. 

On the other side we see what 
I should like to call, taking my 
cue from the title affixed to two 
of the essays, the man of “flesh.” 
That is, the man who is defined 
for us not by his rational thought 
but by his first-hand knowledge 
of both the ills and the beatitudes 
of existence. 

This book opens with four 
“Letters to a German Friend.” 
Mr. Driver is a contributing edi- 
tor of The Christian Century. 
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They were written between July 
1943 and July 1944 and are an at- 
tempt to define the true cause of 
the French Resistance. As I read 
them I was reminded of Tom 
Paine. I put the thought out of 
my mind; there are so many ways 
in which the pamphleteer of the 
American Revolution was differ- 
end from the editorialist of the 
Resistance. But the further I read 
the more the thought came back. 

Camus declares here over and 
again that no cause is worth de- 
fending that does not have reason 
and intelligence in its camp. “You 
used to try,” he writes to the Ger- 
man friend, “to urge me along the 
path you yourself had taken, 
where intelligence is ashamed of 
intelligence. . . . If nothing had 
any meaning, you would be right. 
But there is something that still 
has a meaning.” Later: “My tradi- 
tion has two aristocracies, that of 
intelligence and that of courage.” 
Asked to speak to a meeting or- 
ganized by L’Amitié Francaise, 
Camus delivers a “Defense of In- 
telligence.” In his lecture at Upp- 
sala in December 1957 he says, “I 
have always thought there were 
two kinds of intelligence — intelli- 
gent intelligence and a stupid in- 
telligence.” In an interview in 
Demain, October 24-30, 1957, he 
warns against the dangers lurking 
in the word “honor” because it is 
“an unreasonable virtue that takes 
the place of justice and rea- 
son. . . .” Writing of war in Al- 
geria he says the role of the intel- 
lectual “must be merely to strive 
for pacification so that reason will 
again have a chance.” To the 
Arabs and the French he makes 
“a final appeal to reason.” 

In his more guarded moments 
Camus maintains that reason and 
value lie within man, not outside 
him. “I continue to believe that 
this world has no ultimate mean- 
ing. But I know that something in 
it has a meaning and that is man, 
because he is the only creature to 


insist on having one.” “It is essen- 
tial for us to know whether man, 
without the help either of the 
eternal or of rationalistic thought, 
can unaided create his own 
values.” 

At other times, however, 
Camus seems impelled to say that 
meaning and values transcend 
man. Writing about the Algerian 
war, and trying desperately to 
keep both the French and the 
Arabs from losing themselves in 
violence, he says: “If it is true 
that in history, at least, values . . . 
do not survive unless they have 
been fought for, the fight is not 
enough to justify them. The fight 
itself must rather be justified, and 
elucidated, by those values.” And 
when he writes to Gabriel Marcel 
to justify the attack on Spanish 
totalitarianism in the play State 
of Siege, he knows that he must 
posit some principle of judgment 
that will apply not only to Spain 
but to all governments as well: 
“It is our whole political society 
that nauseates us. Hence there 
will be no salvation until all those 
who are still worth while have re- 
apo it utterly in order to 

nd, somewhere outside insoluble 
contradictions, the way to a com- 
plete renewal.” (italics mine.) He 
is capable of saying quite simply, 
“Truth needs witnesses.” 

In other words, Camus is far 
from holding a subjectivist notion 
of truth. At the least he acknowl- 
edges, and this explicitly, that 
truth is grounded in a universal 
called “man” (even though many 
men scorn truth). At most, and 
especially in the thick of contro- 
versy, Camus appeals to a “rea- 
son” that man ought to follow 
even when there is no inclination 
to do so. 

An ardent case for freedom and 
justice is also to be found in the 
pages of this book. Let the sub- 
ject of Spain come up, or the 
cause of labor, or a testimonial 
dinner for a newspaper publisher 
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exiled from Colombia, or the 
glory and shame of Budapest, and 
Camus is there to maintain that 
man discovers his true self only in 
the defense of freedom and jus- 
tice. 

I would not have mentioned 
the eighteenth century in connec- 
tion with Camus, however, if it 
were only a matter of his love of 
reason, justice, and freedom. The 
point only becomes worth noting 
when to these is added a certain 
idealism. I have already men- 
tioned his desire to find a way to 
complete renewal “somewhere 
outside insoluble contradictions.” 
Two other examples will suffice. 


The four “Letters to a German 
Friend” that open the book are 
followed by two short pieces 
about “The Liberation of Paris” 
taken from Combat, August 24 
and 25, 1944. One of them ends 
with these exultant words: 


“The Paris that is fighting to- 
night intends to command tomor- 
row. Not for power, but for jus- 
tice; not for politics, but for 
ethics; not for the domination of 
France, but for her grandeur. . . . 

“This huge Paris, all black and 
warm in the summer night, with a 
storm of bombers overhead and a 
storm of snipers in the streets, 
seems to us more brightly lighted 
than the City of Light the whole 
world used to envy us. It is burst- 
ing with all the fires of hope and 

ering, it has the flame of lucid 
courage and all the glow, not 
only of liberation, but of tomor- 
row’s liberty.” 

It was, of course, a time to let 
hopes run high. Nevertheless, we 
read the passage today with an 
acute awareness of how history 
betrays our expectations. For all 
his insistence in other writings 
that history is absurd, in this 
book Camus does not move far 
away from the idealism of those 
moments of victory. 

One reason he does not is that 
he gives little attention to the 
realities of power. He knows 
about them, of course, and he is 


always cognizant of the indigni- 


ties suffered by those without 
hg Still, one puts down the 

k feeling that its ideals are 
somewhat out of touch with a 
world in which power is always 
seeking more power. We may for- 
give him for failing to mention, 
when addressing his comrades, 
that it took more than the cour- 
age of French patriots to drive 
the Germans from France, but we 
cannot so easily ignore the fact 
that in writing of later struggles 
— notably that in Algeria — he 
seems removed from the in-fight- 
ing of politics. 

Appealing to both sides for a 
civilian truce in Algiers (Febru- 
ary 1956) he declares, “our ap- 
peal has nothing to do with poli- 
tics.” Perhaps this statement may 
have been calculated at the time 
to calm troubled waters, but the 
whole forty-six pages on Algeria 
printed here strike the reader as 
too thin in their political content, 
too hopeful of being able to bring 
about a reconciliation without 
getting down to the specifics of 
what the contending parties want. 
Peace is never an abstract virtue. 
It is always the achievement of 
particular men, at particular 
times, acknowledging particular 
circumstances. It is no wonder 
that Camus must confess, “These 
reports are also the record of a 
failure.” To be sure, all other ef- 
forts to bring peace to Algeria 
have also failed, but surely one 
reason is that all the parties, 
peacemakers as well as combat- 
ants, have preferred shibboleth to 
fact. 

What I have written about 
Camus as a man of reason may 
appear more negative than I 
mean it to. This side of him, 
which I have dwelt upon because 
it is not often observed, is bal- 
anced by the man of flesh, and it 
is this man who wins our hearts. 

The virtue of Camus must go 
by the simple name “human.” We 
would like to say more. There 
was an extraordinary goodness in 
Camus, and since he Shimself re- 
minds us that man is not good by 
nature, some of us would like to 


say that goodness like his has a 
supra-human source. No doubt it 
does. But the notion, however 
true, does not serve to enhance 
our description of the man. He 
was in no sense a saint. One can- 
not imagine a sensual saint, or at 
any rate a saint who does not 
show his saintliness by fighting 
his sensuality. But the goodness 
of Camus was fulfilled through 
his sensuality. He speaks of hu- 
man love as “the flesh in its nob- 
lest aspects.” This is what we feel 
in his description of René Leyn- 
aud, the Christian man and Re- 
sistance fighter whom Camus 
loved and, in two short pieces 
here, makes us love also. I call it 
sensual not because there was 
any unseemly eroticism in it but 
because in the homely touches 
Camus includes in his description 
of his friend one becomes aware 
that the friendship included, in 
addition to mutual thoughts and 
values, mutual delight in know- 
ing each other under the condi- 
tions of the sensate world. Camus 
loved the earth — its flowers, its 
waters, its heat from the sun, and 
its people. There is eros in this, 
but a modest eros—one capable of 
self-sacrifice. 

The humanity of Camus speaks 
out in the most attractive pages 
of this book. We can feel the 
humanity in the tribute to a dead 
friend, in Camus’ summons to 
Christians to be as forthright as 
other people in their condemna- 
tion of wrong, in the indignation 
evoked by the Russian brutality 
in Hungary, in the plea for aboli- 
tion of the death penalty in 
France. 

Camus possessed, and gave 
voice to, a conscience that would 
be rare in any time. That this 
conscience is not really at home 
in politics or philosophy is no 
matter. He never claimed it was, 
and it might be too much to seek 
it there. That it existed at all, and 
that it existed in our own time, is 
sufficient cause for us to say, as 
Camus said in Sweden in 1957, 
not thinking of himself, “Let us 
rejoice!” 
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The Challenge of Abundance 
Robert Theobald. Clarkson N. Potter. 235 pp. $4.50. 


The author develops the thesis that the traditional economic ideas 
based on the historical scarcity of goods and the beneficial 
workings of the free market must be adjusted to meet the new 
demands imposed by an economy of abundance. 


Courage to Change: An Introduction to the Life and 
Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr 


June Bingham. Scribner's. 414 pp. $7.50. 


This adulatory biography of the eminent theologian chronicles 
his progressive involvement in, and influence upon, the political 
and spiritual life of his time. 


Prosperity Through Freedom 
Lawrence Fertig. Regnery. 278 pp. $3.95. 


A Scripps-Howard economics columnist sets forth an anti-statist, 
anti-collectivist view of Cold War policies, government spend- 
ing, welfare, education, and related topics. 


Rift and Revolt in Hungary: Nationalism vs. Communism 
Ferenc A. Vali. Harvard. 590 pp. $9.75. 


A Hungarian law scholar and veteran of five years’ imprisonment 
in Communist jails examines the postwar record of turmoil and 
betrayal that reached its climax in the events of 1956. 


Forces for Freedom 
Robert Stanton. Public Affairs Press. I11 pp. $3.25. 


A businessman reflects on the threat to the free institutions of 
America posed by international Communism, and suggests ways 
to effect a "revitalization of American initiative, humanity and 
realism." 


When Nations Disagree: A Handbook on Peace Through Law 
Arthur Larson. Louisiana. 25! pp. $3.95. 
The author, formerly a consultant to the Eisenhower administra- 


tion, offers the view that “world law must be based on the legal 
traditions of all parts of the world, not just of one part." 
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